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Agriculture not only gives riches to a nation, but the only riches she can call her own. —JOHNSON. 
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KEEP NOT TOO MUCH STOCK. 


Tr is frequently a great error in farmers to winter, 
or attempt to winter, too much stock. When we 
have large crops of hay, it does not spend so well as 
usual, and one is very liable to be deceived as to his 
means of wintering stock. There is but very little 
old hay in New England, and much of the large 
crop of the present season had but little sunshine on 
it before it was cut; there were several weeks mostly 
cloudy weather just before haying commenced; of 
course, it was very deficient in sweetness and nutri- 
tion. And a large part of the grass that was cut 
late had but little sunshine on it after it was cut, and 
a great deal of it was poorly made, or injured by 
storms. 

When there is a very large crop of hay, it is not 
good economy to keep animals enough to consume 
the whole the first winter, for a scarcity of hay often 
follows, which, occurring when there is a great 
amount of stock in the country, must reduce it to 
very low prices. In this respect, every individual 
must judge and act for himself; and we throw out 
these hints for reflection, for we frequently hear of 
cattle dying of starvation in the spring, or suffering 
so much from short allowance that they are but very 
little profit the coming season. 

At the present time, stock is in good demand, and 
any one who has a surplus of animals, can reduce 
them to a suitable number for wintering without sac- 
rifice. Those who attempt to winter too much stock, 
depending on buying hay, often find, late in winter 
and spring, that many are in the same situation ; and 
it is truly one in which misery does not love com- 


pany. 
Ee 


AN OLD HIVE OF BEES. 

Capt. John Pierce, North Chelsea, informed us 
that he had a hive of bees twenty-six years old. 
They were put into a hive of three sections. He 
had taken off the top section five or six times, and 
after taking out the contents he replaced it. Some 
seasons he took from the top section forty or fifty 
pounds of honey. 


This hive has swarmed twice a year, on an aver- 
age, or very neatly this number. A few years ago 
the bottom section was taken off; it was full of 
honey, and, after it was taken out, the section was 
replaced. The next year it was filled again. 

The moths never troubled this hive. Capt. Pierce 
says that these insects do not trouble old hives, but 
they get into new hives the first season, and become 
troublesome the next. 

We name this case of an old hive, as some persons 
think that a swarm cannot be kept long in the same 
hive, without removing the comb, that the bees may 
renew it. It is supposed that, as bees breed in the 
comb, the cells slowly fill up, so that after several 
years the bees will be of a reduced size. The occa- 
sional removal of the upper section did not afford 
much advantage in regard to breeding, as the brood 
comb is not usually in the upper part of the hive. 

A bee-keeper informed us that he kept bees four- 
teen years in the same hive, without removing any 
of the comb. They did well, and swarmed fre- 
quently. We present these facts for the considera- 
tion of the curious; yet we would remark that 
young swarms are the best. 


—— 


BRISTOL CATTLE-SHOW. 


This festival was held at Taunton, on the 10th inst. 
The day was delightful, forming a beautiful contrast 
with the stormy days that had occurred latterly at 
these shows. The first part of the exhibition was 
the ploughing match, which we did not see, as it was 
about over when the Boston cars arrived. 

The show of stock was very good, comprising a 
great variety, and rather larger than usual. The 
show of fowls, though not extensive, was very fair, 
and constituted a new feature in this exhibition, 

The show of fruits was very fine, particularly of 
apples and peaches. There were a great number 
of varieties, and generally of excellent appearance. 
Mr. Jacob Deane, Mansfield, distinguished as a skilful 
fruit-grower, exhibited about eighty different vari- 
eties of apples, and fifty or sixty varieties of peaches, 





many of which were seedlings of his own raising. 
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There was a good show of vegetables; the butter 
and cheese looked well. The articles of domestic 
manufacture were highly creditable to the ladies 
of Bristol. They indicated much skill and indus- 
try. 

The society, with invited guests, dined at the 
Taunton Hotel. After the body was refreshed, 
short and appropriate speeches were made by Dr. 
Gardner, of Seekonk, president of the society, Mr. 
Page, of New Bedford, vice-president, and by Gov- 
ernor Briggs. We then left for the cars. Other gen- 
tlemen doubtless followed. There was no elaborate 
address by an orator selected for the purpose. 

The show generally was very good, and highly en- 
couraging; and by the remarks from the president, 
it appears that it is in a very flourishing condition. 

‘As to the dinner, there was one serious fault, 
which should be avoided in future. It was not 
ready until nearly an hour after the time set. On 
such occasions, time is precious, while many are far 
from home, and promptness is highly important. 
There was also a mistake in the bill of fare, else in 
preparing dinner, as some important articles in the 
former were not in the latter. 


ee 


For the New England Farmer. 
BILBERRY. 


Mr. Eprror: Will you be so good as to give us 
the correct name of the shrub known here, with 
some by the name of dilberry, with others by that 
of Indian plum? I mean the small tree which blos- 
soms earliest of all the wild shrubs of this province, 
its beautiful white blossoms appearing immediately 
after the frost is out of the earth. y 

I have seen it do well transplanted, but it will not 
bloom so early if removed to an exposed situation. 

Yours, &c., 
M. 

Ausenrt, N. B. 

Remarks. — There are two varieties of the bil- 
berry. The Blue bilberry (Vaninicum corymbosum) 
is a shrub that flowers when of a small size, but it 
often attains a height of six or seven feet. The 
young twigs are light green or purplish, with small 
white dots. The leaves are smooth, oblong, acute, 
pale green, flowers numerous, large, and white; 
berries large, covered with blue powder, sweet and 
acid. Found in swamps. Flowers in May. 

Black bilberry ( Vaninicum disomorphum) is a shrub 
four or five feet high, with reddish twigs. It flow- 
ers in May, before the leaves have unfolded. The 
ieaves are oval, acuminate, hairy underneath ; flow- 
ers small; berries small, black. Grows in swamps. 
This species generally resembles the other, but the 
fruit and flowers are much smaller. 

We have given the common distinguishing names 
of the species of bilberry known in this region, also 
the scientific names. Our correspondent will please 
make the application to the kind known in his region, 
as his description is not sufficiently definite to tell 
which is which, or whether the plant he has in view 
is truly the bilberry, or not.— Ep 





For the New England Farmer. 
PINE HEDGES. 

Mr. Eprror: I like the suggestion contained in 
an article in the last Farmer, with regard to the 
raising of pine hedges for fence. I am entirely ig- 
norant, however, of the culture of the pine from the 
seed, and should be glad to receive some instruction 
through the medium of your paper, with regard to 
the most suitable time for the collecting of the seed, 


and sowing it, as I feel disposed to test the utility 
of the plan as recommended. 


Respectfully, 
s. 
Hartrorp, Vr., Oct. 3, 1850. 


Remarxs. — The seeds of the pine should be gath- 
ered and planted in the fall. If not convenient te 
plant in the fall, mix the seed with fine loam, in a 
box or other vessel not tight at the bottom, and put 
it in the earth, near the surface, that it may be ex- 
posed to the action of the frost and influence of the 
weather, to fit the seed for germination, which sow 
early in spring. 

We have but few directions for cultivating pines 
or other forest-trees. In all cases, the soil should be 
made light and mellow, and for a few years the ten- 
der plants should be protected against animals, and 
against other plants or weeds of stronger growth. — 
Ep. 


SMITH. 


me 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Levi C. Eaton, Esq., of North Providence, who 
has devoted his time, and been at great expense, to 
obtain the choicest kinds of fruit, exhibited his 
strawberries the last season to a number of gentle- 
men, who were hospitably entertained at his magnif- 
icent mansion. 

There were thirty-seven kinds in his garden ; out 
of seven varieties of western origin, but two were 
approved ; from seven kinds imported from France 
in 1848, only one was first-rate: from seven English 
varicties, recently introduced, none were approved; 
they, like most of the French kinds, were staminate, 
unproductive, and too tender for our New England 
winters. The New York Hudson Bay, the Cincin- 
nati Hudson Bay, and the Rhode Island Hudson 
Bay were distinct varieties, the last unquestionably 
the best in all respects. 

Six kinds were appropriated, viz.: Hovey’s Seed- 
ling, General Jaqueminot, Jenny’s Seedling, Burr’s 
New Pine, Rival Hudson, and Rhode Island Hudson 
Bay. 

The General Jaqueminot is unrivalled ; fruit large, 
firm, highly flavored ; of vigorous growth, very hardy, 
productive; fruit-stalk high and strong; flowers 
perfect. This variety is well adapted to set with 
Hovey’s seedling, as a fertilizer to that justly cele- 
brated fruit. — Providence Jour. 


——~—— 


Five Peacues.—The peach crop this season has 
been very plentiful, but the quality has been inferior, 
being of a very acid flavor. We received some speci- 
mens, however, from S. Smith, Esq., of Raleigh 
N. C., and N. T. Green, Esq., of Danville, Va., 
which were uncommonly fine, very large, and lus- 
cious. The latter gentleman offers to forward us 
some of the seed, which offer we accept, if it is a 
seedling. We think it fully equal, if not superior, 
te any peach grown in this state. — Am. Farmer. 
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YANKEE CORN-SHELLER. 


This is an excellent machine, made in a substan- 
tial manner, of durable materials, so that it is not 
liable to get out of order, or to be injured by wear 
for a long time. The hopper is made of iron, and 
the balance wheel plays inside, where it is safe from 
injury. It is fitted with firm double springs, adapt- 
ing it to ears of every size. A bushel of corn can 
be shelled in this machine in five minutes. It is 
neat, compact, and conveniently portable. 


—— 


DESIRE OF WEALTH. 


“Give us this day our daily bread.” This prayer 
regulates the amount of our wants, and the measure 
of our desires. We are instructed to ask only as we 
need; there is danger in asking more. God may 
give more, but it is not safe to ask for more, lest he 
should say of us as he did of his restive and grasp- 
ing people of other days: “I gave them their re- 
quest, but sent leanness into their souls.” 

It is a beautiful remark of Lord Bacon, bad as he 
was, “Seck not proud wealth, but such as thou 
mayst get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, 
and leave contentedly.” Wealth is desirable, not 
for its own sake, nor merely for the wants it supplies. 
In itself it is an abstract imaginary thing, and, where 
it is possessed, not unfrequently creates more wants 
than it gratifies. It is desirable to augment influence 
and extend the facilities of doing good. That ac- 
complished statesman and jurist, the late William 
Wirt, a name that will long be illustrious and vener- 
ated in American history, on this topic makes the fol- 
lowing touching observations: ‘ Excessive wealth 
is neither glory nor happiness. The cold and sordid 
wretch who thinks only of himself; who draws his 
head within his shell, and never puts it out, but for 
the purpose of lucre and ostentation ; who looks 
upon his fellow-creatures, not only without sym- 
pathy, but with arrogance and insolence, as if they 
were made to be his vassals, and he to be their lord ; 
as if they were made for no other purpose than to 
pamper his avarice, or to contribute to his aggran- 
dizement— such a man may be rich, but, trust me, he 
can never be happy, nor virtuous, nor great. There 
is a fortune in a golden mean, which is the appropri- 





ate region of virtue and intelligence. Be content 
with that; and if the horn of plenty overflow, let its 
droppings fall upon your fellow-men ; let them fall 
like the droppings of honey in the wilderness, to 
cheer the faint and weary pilgrim.” 

It is a sad thought that wealth is essential to dis- 
tinction. It is not so. The voice of conscience, the 
voice of reason, the voice of God, announce it not 
so. Wealth alone is not worth living for. Sigh not 
for wealth. Envy not the splendor of the affluent. 
The most wealthy are often most in want. “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” Where wealth is the 
most eagerly sought after, it is the least satisfying. 
No wise man will ever venture to pray that he might 
be rich. Let a man be thankful if, by exemplary 
diligence, he can procure a comfortable living; if 
with this he can be cheerful and happy, he has the 
earnest of more; and, what is of much greater conse- 
quence, he has the pledge that more will not be his 
ruin. An eminent merchant of this metropolis, dis- 
tinguished not less for his liberality than his integrity 
and success in business, and who was a most exem- 
plary ruling elder in one of the churches, (the late 
Jonathan Little,) remarked to the writer of these 
pages, many years ago, “ Sir, God has been pleased 
to give me a large share of this world’s goods ; but I 
have never dared to ask for more than my daily 
bread.” — Dr. Spring. 


————_ 


LONG {ISLAND LANDS. 

We would call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Dr. Peck, on our cover. These 
lands are very favorably located as to climate and 
good markets, and it is singular that they have re- 
mained so long unsettled; but this being the case, 
they can be obtained cheaper than old lands, doubt- 
less cheaper than old lands that are exhausted. Our 
object is to call attention to the subject, advising 
thuse who would purchase to examine and judge 
for themselves. 

———_>—— 


A man’s nearest kin are oftentimes far other thar 
his dearest. 
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THE CRANBERRY WORM. 


This insect has made its appearance within a short 
period, and in some sections it has been very destruc- 
tive, destroying the whole crop; and as it is on the 
increase, it is apprehended that it will be a serious 
pest. It is supposed that it will be most destructive 
on high lands, or those that are of medial elevation, 
or comparatively dry. Dea. Fowler handed us some 


cranberries which he raised on high land, containing 
these worms, which we sent to Dr. Harris, distin- 
guished as an able entomologist, and he made the 
following communication, which friend Fowler has 
handed to us, and which we publish by permission 
of Dr. Harris. 


Dea. Fowuer. Dear Sir: Mr. Cole sent to me, to- 
day, some cranberries injured by insects, together 
with your letter, in which you referred them to me. 
Most of the insects had escaped; but some of them 
remained in the cranberries, and these I found to 
resemble closely the well-known “ apple-worms ;” 
indeed, they do not present any perceptible differ- 
ence from the latter. The question of their identity, 
however, can be settled by keeping them till they 
undergo their transformations. It is a new thing for 
cranberries to be attacked by apple-worms; or, rather, 
no instance of the kind has ever before come to my 
knowledge. The unripe cranberry is not-very unlike 
in its pulp and its flavor to unripe apples, and hence 
it is not surprising that this fruit, especially when 
cultivated in dry situations, should be attacked by 
such insects as these. It appears to me that apple- 
worms have very much increased of late, and we 
have many more windfalls, and much more wormy 
fruit, than I remember to have seen in my boyhood. 
It was the practice with some farmers, formerly, to 
gather their wind-fallen apples and make them into 
cider. Perhaps the discontinuation of this practice 
has contributed to the increase of the apple-worms. 
Perhaps cranberry meadows which are wet escape 
these insects, because the fruit is more or less flowed 
or immersed in water at the time when the moth 
that produces the apple-worms is about laying its 
eggs. Some have supposed that this moth lays its 
egzs in the blossoms of apples and pears; but this is 
not the fact. It does not lay its eggs till the fruit 
has formed, and it continues to deposit eggs in the 
fruit for some time afterwards; though the greater 
number of eggs are laid while the fruit is very small. 
If, therefore, it were possible to lay cranberry mead- 
ows under water, for a short time after the vines were 
out of flower, and after the fruit was formed, such a 
course might effectually protect the fruit from attack. 
Against their attacks on the fruit grown in dry 
meadows I cannot suggest any preventive. 

Respecttully yours, 
THADDEUS W. HARRIS. 

Campriper, Mass., Sept. 3, 1850. 


—_——=@—— 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


Friend Lovett Peters, Westborough, has commu- 
nicated to us the following remarks on the diseases 
of animals, in reference to what he had seen on the 
subject in the American Veterinarian. Friend P. is 
in a vigorous old age, after having seen more than 
fourscore years. He has been a successful farmer, 
and paid great attention to animals; but while we 
would claim for him a respectful consideration of his 





new theory in regard to the cud of ruminating ani- 
mals, we are not prepared to endorse his views. 


Loss of Cud.—I doubt whether a ruminating ani- 
mal ever lost its cud ; probably no one will deny that 
every ruminating animal makes its first cud; then 
why not another? 

It is also doubted whether a ruminating animal 
brings from the stomach to the mouth what has been 
swellowed, to remasticate it. It seems unreasonable 
that it should be so, for two reasons: one is, that on 
examining the contents of an animal’s stomach, there 
will be found whatever the animal has eaten or drank, 
all mixed up together ; and how can it be separated ? 
Another reason is, that a pair of oxen well fed in the 
morning, and worked all the forenoon, and chewing 
the cud but very little, will eat just as much at noon 
as if they had chewed the cud the whole forenoon; 
and they will go through the same process in the 
afternoon, — no chewing of the cud, yet all they have 
eaten is gone. 

Now, I never have believed this notion of animals 
bringing up from the stomach all that had been 
eaten, to remasticate, nor the cud, but have supposed 
there was a secret place of deposit for the cud; and 
I find such is the fact, and the place is under the 
tongue; and probably a new cud is made when the 
animal ceases eating. 

Scours in Calves. — Put half a pint or three gills of 
cider in a bottle; open a vein in the calf’s neck, and 
let about the same quantity of blood into the bottle as 
you have of cider; shake it well together, and give 
it to the calf. One dose generally effects a cure; if 
one does not, a second, with me, always has. 

Tail Sickness. —'There is no need of animals ever 
being tail-sick. My method of managing calves’ tails 
is a complete preventive; at least it has proved so 
with me, in a practice of twenty years or more. It 
will be found, by a careful examination, that every 
calf has a small spot in the tail, sometimes not more 
than half an inch in length. By nipping with the 
thumb, on each side of it, and a little way from the 
end, it will be found considerably smaller. Cut the 
tail off at this small place, and if it is rightly cut, 
the animal will have a beautiful switch, that it can 
swing over its back much easier than it can those 
heavy slit tails which some have. There will then 
be no tail sickness, nor cutting of tails after. 

Horn- Ail. — 1 believe there is a mistake about the 
seat of this disease. The opinion of some is, -— and 
mine among the rest, — that the disease is on the liver, 
and disease appearing in the horns is the effect, not 
the cause; and I am confirmed in this opinion by 
some examinations which I have made after the ani- 
mal was dead. 

If the seat of the disease is on the liver, then tur- 
pentine between the horns could do no good, as I 
have never found it to be. With salt, pepper, and 
soot, equal parts, given in powder, I have cured 
many which I believed to have the horn-ail badly. 


——@—————-. 


For the New England Farmer, 
FRUIT AS FOOD. — GRAFTING. 


Mr. Core: The importance of fruit-raising, in a 
pecuniary point of view, is now comparatively well 
understood by the more intelligent portion of our 
agriculturists and horticulturists. Many are now 
devoting much time and capital to its culture — an 
investment far more lucrative than many other 
branches of industry. The importance of fruit. as 
an article of diet, however, seems not so generally 
appreciated. There are a few, indeed, who regard 
fruits as almost indispensable to health; but the great 
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mass still use them as a dessert rather than as food ; 
and not a few studiously avoid them, as active agents 
in producing most of the diseases which appear 
during the warmer portions of the year. : 

It is an unaccountable occurrence, that these de- 
licious fruits are provided by a wise Providence, just 
at the time when we naturally expect bowel difficul- 
ties, and that they are so universally palatable, if not 
provided for a definite purpose. And who dares as- 
sert that this design is not a wise and benevolent one ? 
Who can produce a shadow of evidence that it is not 
remedial ? 

It is unquestionably true that some forms of dis- 
ease seem aggravated during the abundant supply of 
the more delicious fruits. This is attributable to 
their abuse rather than their use. That an indiscrimi- 
nate use of crude, unripe, or decayed fruit is decidedly 
injurious, is too apparent to admit of doubt. When 
their use is regulated by an enlightened judgment 
rather than blind, voracious impulse, we may expect 
far different results. When fruit shall constitute a 
prominent article of diet, at certain periods of the 
year, instead of cumbrous additions to an already 
overloaded stomach, we may know something of the 
legitimate use of these luxuries. 

To say nothing of such as, by their timely appear- 
ance, juicy character, their peculiar combination of 
sweetness and acidity, and their rapid decay indicate 
their definite design, there are still others which may 
be appropriately used during most of the year. I refer 
particularly to the apple, grape, pear, &c., in their 
extensive variety, all of which possess, to a greater 
or less extent, valuable medicinal properties, es- 
pecially the first. The aperient qualities of the apple 
render it peculiarly valuable in this age of dyspep- 
tics, and it would not be too much to expect that 
its general introduction as food would almost, if 
not entirely, annihilate this destroyer of human hap- 
piness. 

Aside from this, they have claims, as connected 
with their nutritive principles, which should not be 
overlooked. The recent difficulty in raising the po- 
tato suggests the propriety of a substitute. In Eng- 
land, in time of scarcity, the apple had been some- 
what extensively used, and regarded as nearly as 
nutritive as bread, — more so than the potato. In 
France and Germany, they are extensively used by 
the laboring classes with favorable results. With a 
small quantity of bread, they, not unfrequently, con- 
stitute the entire meal. ‘That they can be easily 
raised will not admit of a reasonable doubt. A tri- 
fling investment, with the requisite knowledge of the 
best methods of preparing and adapting soil, prun- 
ing, &c., will secure an ample return, not only in 
gustatory pleasure, but in a pecuniary point of view. 

In what manner these may be raised in the largest 
quantity and of a superior quality — for it should be 
our object to get the best — is a matter of much im- 
portance to the farmer. It is not sufficient that we 
have fruit, but that we have such as may be palatable, 
and conducive to health in the highest degree. ‘To 
efiect this, the culture must be conducted on scien- 
tific principles. Jtandom experimenting is far too 
expensive for the mass of producers, and unwise 
in any. 

The more particular design of this article is to 
refer to certain observations and experiments, com- 
municated to the writer by Loring Wheeler, Esq., 
of this village, a gentleman who is much interested 
in fruit culture. He has raised, during the present 
season, several varieties of pears from scions inserted 
about fifteen months previous. Some of these pro- 
duced some four or five large pears, though they 
were only about one third of an inch in diameter, and 
six or eight in length. In selecting these, he was 
very careful to use only those of the second year’s 
growth. He is of the opinion that fruit may be 








secured the first year, by proper care in selecting, in- 
serting, &c. If so, fruit of any inferior quality may 
be changed without any loss of time, or diminution 
of the annual crop, by simply ingrafting most of the 
smaller branches in this manner. 

A singular result came under his observation some 
few years since, which, though it may seem incredible 
to some, is nevertheless true.. A peach-tree, which 
produced only an inferior fruit, was budded from one 
of a far different quality. The bud seemed to live 
about six months, though it did not branch. During 
the following season, the branch in which it was in- 
serted produced fine peaches, while the rest of the 
tree remained as usual, though, aside from this, 
nothing special was done to the tree. 

In the course of several succeeding years, as many 
branches became renovated in a-similar manner, until 
the whole tree was radically improved, after which 
it died, without any visible cause. 

This tree and fruit were examined by several men 
of integrity and judgment, though none were able to 
explain the process by which such a change was 
effected — achange by which worthless fruit became 
valuable and delicious. If any of your readers are 
familiar with any thing of the kind, or if you can 
throw any light upon this singular freak, it will be 
very acceptable to readers in this vicinity. 

J. H. HANAFORD. 

Newron, Urrer Fatts, Sept. 17, 1850. 


——@ 


For the New England Farmer. 
INSECTS— THE CROPS. 


Mr. Core: I enclose the exuvie and eggs of an 
insect found upon a branch of one of my apple-trees. 
Not an entomologist myself, I much desire more in- 
formation as to this particular species of insects, and 
hope you will give it in the Farmer, It seems this 
worm wove her shroud between a twig and a leaf 
drawn down upon itself, and then layed and ce- 
mented over its profuse deposit of hard eggs, and died. 
I should have done better to have cut off the twig, and 
not scraped off the cocoon, but preserved over winter 
till the eggs hatched. What I have read of the cur- 
culio and codling moth does not at all correspond 
with the habits of this insect; for I understand this 
breeds in the ground. Nor isit the spring caterpillar. 
What is it? f suspect it to be the autumnal cater- 
pillar, that weaves bags upon various trees, not only 
appre trem, but wild cherries. 

y peaches, despite thinning out, dwarf, wilt, and 
refuse to enlarge to proper size, and small branches 
are dying. In one twenty-four hours’ time my Mer- 
cer potatoes died, or rather all turned brown, and 
white mould attacked the tubers, and they rot fast. 
Other sorts show rapid decay of tops, and soon I shall 
see the result. Corn will be good, if frost holds off 
late ; otherwise it will not generally be sound, . Win- 
ter and spring wheat is good; and as to apples, they 
will be scarce in this town, though there will not be 
an entire failure, 

Yours, truly, 
J. LEE. 

Sauispury, Cr., Aug. 31, 1850. 


Remarxs.— The above has been delayed by mis- 
take. As to the insect, we are not acquainted with 
its habits. We endeavor to learn all we can of these 
tiny tribes, which, although so ‘small as to seem hard- 
ly worthy of notice, are known to be powerful ene- 
mies. The Mercer or Chenango potato is more lia- 
ble to rot than most other varieties ; and as this fact 
has been well known to farmers, they have made a 
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great mistake in not substituting more hardy kinds 
for it. The crop of apples is very unequal in differ- 
ent sections of New England. In some sections it is 
great, in others nearly a total failure. 


a 


SETTING KETTLES FOR BOILING FEED. 


The importance of cooking food for fattening ani- 
mals having been conclusively settled, and now uni- 
versally admitted, the cheapest and most economical 
manner of performing this process, as relates to the 
consumption of fuel, is worth the inquiry. Some 
over-particular persons, in constructing a furnace for 
this purpose, build a spiral flue around the caldron, 
on the supposition that the longer they can keep the 
heat in contact with the kettle, the more economical. 
This form of construction is bad: it destroys the 
draft and renders the fire black and sluggish ; and to 
form the spiral draft requires so much masonry to 
touch the kettle, that not more than one half the sur- 
face is in contact with the heat, and therefore is lost 
as a conducting agent. 

It is not advisable to set a caldron capable of con- 
taining less than sixty gallons; and if ninety gallons, 
or three barrels, the better. 

In laying out the plan for the brick work, take the 
diameter of the kettle at the largest point; add to 
this twelve inches for a six-inch space on each side, 
and to this twice the thickness of both walls; and, 
in the direction that the flue or arch is intended for 
receiving the wood, add two feet, so that the struc- 
ture shall be two feet longer than its width. 

Kettles now-a-days have a projecting flange at the 
top, and two horns to rest them upon the brick work. 
By means of chains or ropes, suspend the kettle over 
the exact point where it is intended to be fixed — its 
bottom at the right distance from the bottom of the 
fire pit, to allow a proper quantity of wood to pass 
under — then carry up the walls to the height of the 
mouth of the arch, which is to be in one end of the 
longest direction of the furnace. At this point place 
some iron bars over the arch and one across, near to 
chat side of the kettle, and lay over the arch, and up 
to the kettle and half way round it, two courses of 
bricks, touching the kettle at a point where the sides 
commence rising — by which arrangement the fire is 
made to impinge against the entire bottom, and, pass- 
ing past the centre, returns around the sides, and 
passes up the chimney over the mouth of the arch. 
The structure is then complete by bringing the walls 
to the height of the kettle — gathering in towards the 
agg that the entire flange rests upon the brick 
work. 

By this construction it will be seen that the fire 
strikes against the bottom, and passes up the end and 
back around the whole body of the boiler, not injur- 
ing the draft, and brings the blaze in contact with 
the entire surface, except where the two thicknesses 
of bricks touch it over the arch. 

A seven or eight inch stove pipe, of which a cheap, 
second-hand article can always be procured, answers 
= the purposes required for a chimney, and costs 

688, 

A smaller kettle, fitted with steam pipe and a 
steam chest, is probably altogether the most desirable 
method of cooking food for animals ; but its prepara- 
tion in a proper and substantial manner involves an 
expense of fixtures — an outlay that but few farmers 
are willing to encounter, for merely fattening the 
animals for household use. — Rural New- Yorker. 


Sc canal 


People seldom improve when they have no other 
model but themselves to copy. 





PUMPING A LAKE DRY. 


Dr. J. V. C. Smith, the editor of the Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, who is now on a visit to 
Europe, gives an interesting description, in his edito- 
rial correspondence from Holland, of the manner in 
which the Lake of Haarlem is drained by steam 
engines, and its waters sent to the sea. 

“ Six miles from Amsterdam is the inland Lake of 
Haarlem, twenty-one miles long by eleven wide, 
which three hundred years ago was found to be per- 
ceptibly increasing by shooting its waters farther an# 
farther, and covering up the land, threatening th, 
first commercial port of the realm with destruction by 
flowing in upon its back. Various schemes, at that 
remote epoch, were devised by able counsellors to 
stay the threatening danger. Three Dutch engineers, 
of acknowledged ability, proposed draining off the 
water, first raising it by windmills. They are entitled 
to remembrance, from having suggested the very 
plan adopted in 1849 for averting an impending ca- 
lamity. Seven years since, delay no longer being 
safe, a canal was dug around the whole circumfe: *nce 
of the lake, averaging two hundred feet in width by 
nineteen deep. ‘Three monster steam engines are 
housed on the sides of the lake, some six or eight 
miles apart, each moving eight monstrous iron pumps. 
All the pistons are raised at once, at every revolution 
of the machinery, raising twenty-five thousand gal- 
lons of water, which is emptied into the canal, 
whence it is hastened on, by a fourth engine, faster 
than it would otherwise move to the Zuyder Zee% 
and it thus reaches the sea fifteen miles distant. In 
April, 1849, the pumps, worked by three of the 
mightiest steam engines perhaps ever constructed, 
were set in motion; and up to this date, July 25, 
1850, have lowered the contents of the lake seven 
feet. By next April, it is anticipated that the bot- 
tom will be fairly exposed, and all the water con- 
veyed away from its ancient basin. All this is exe- 
cuted at the expense of government.” 


—_»—_—_ 


LARGEST GRAPE-VINE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Under this head the Natchez Free Trader, of the 
10th instant, has the following paragraph : — 

Mr. William Casey, corner of Union and State 
Streets, in the city of Natchez, can boast of a grape- 
vine which is, undoubtedly, the monarch vine of the 
United States. It rises from the ground in a single 
trunk of some three inches in diameter, nearly 
straight and well proportioned, to the height of about 
nine feet, when it spreads into branches, and covers 
and embowers the trellis work of quite a large gar- 
den, besides climbing a tall tree. The weight of the 
immense clusters of grapes hanging upon it, now 
about half grown, is estimated at aton. To stretch 
out any of the branches in a direct line, they would 
measure from three to four hundred feet. The vari- 
ety of this grape is not natural to the country, but 
was brought up to Natchez in the old Spanish times. 
It is called the ‘Jack Grape,” from ‘* Spanish Jack,” 
the nickname of the Spaniard who planted it. Some 
years ago, Madame Bingaman, now dead, offered Mr. 
Casey five hundred dollars if he would remove the 
vine safely to her garden in the environs of the city ; 
but no sum of money whatever would induce the 
owner to part with it. It produces a wine which has 
the taste of hock. 


—— 


Brave actions are the substance of life, and good 
sayings the ornament of it. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE FAIR. 


The first annual cattle-show and fair of the New 
Hampshire State Agricultural Society took place at 
Concord, on the 2d and 3d of October. It indicated 
a good start with this infant association, which prom- 
ises prosperity and success in the worthy cause. We 
take the following extracts from the report of this 
show, in the Granite Farmer, a new and valuable 
paper, published in Manchester. 


The first annual exhibition of the State Society is 
over, and the question whether New Hampshire 
could have a good fair, has become a fixed fact. 
The occasion, to which the friends of the society 
have looked forward with anxiety, as settling the 
point of the sympathy of the people with the move- 
ment, and determining also the measure of the soci- 
ety’s influence on New Hampshire agriculture, has 
come and gone, and proved a glorious triumph to the 
friends of the society. The show, in all its depart- 
ments, exceeded the hopes of the most sanguine. In 
the stock department, how little was known of what 
to expect from the different parts of the state! and 

et, for our small state, what a show of first-rate 

looded stock ! 

The movement was an experiment; but how tri- 
umphant has the experiment been! With what 
courage will we go on for another year, confident 
that the interest of the show will be doubled! Too 
much honor.cannot be given to the enterprising and 
laborious officers of the society, for having, in the 
main, accomplished this triumph to New Hampshire 
agriculture and art. 

But we must pass hastily in review the contents 
of the various halls. The central ornament of the 
Depot Hall was the display of fruits. The show of 
our own state fruits, although limited in variety, was 
most excellent in quality. The apples were large 
and nice. The pears were of a few varieties, but of 
good quality. There were several varieties of grapes 
in very handsome clusters. ‘There were but few 
peaches or plums. 

The show of articles of domestic manufacture and 
needle-work was very large, and attracted much at- 
tention. Our space will not admit of a particular 
mention of the different articles. When all were 
excellent, it would be invidious to select. There 
were elegantly-wrought spreads of pure white, that 
were beautifully done, and from the lady visitors won 
unqualified admiration. There were beautiful floral 
ornaments from Hanover, Orford, and Concord, sev- 
eral specimens of prepared grasses, that showed 
much taste. 

There was a good show of vegetable productions 
and field crops. R. Mitchell, Manchester, exhibited 
a basket of very fine and large sweet potatoes raised 
by him. 

There were many specimens of corn which looked 
well; as large and as perfect as any that can be pro- 
duced. A. P. Cate, Northfield, exhibited a small, 
early variety, which ripened the last of August, and 
an eight-rowed corn, very long ears, large kernel, and 
small cob, fully ripened at the top and ends. 

The Dutton corn, a large twelve and fourteen 
rowed variety, has ripened extremely well. The 
specimens exhibited by Joseph Robinson, Concord, 
were from a crop planted May 28, on pine plain 
lands, and plucked Sept. 30. ‘They are all twin ears, 
and are, he says, but a fair specimen of his crop. 
The improved Dutton, by George W. Nesmith, are 
splendid large ears. - 

John R. French, Plymouth, exhibited a new vari- 
ety of oats, which are hardy, early, prolific, heavy, 
and not liable to blast as other varieties are. They 





weigh forty-eight pounds to the bushel. He says, 
“One single stalk of oats was found near a pond in 
Corinth, Vt., where wild geeso congregate in vast 
numbers for a summer resort. It was cultivated, 
until he now has several hundred bushels.” If not 
new, it is most certainly a valuable variety. 

There was not a great variety, nor a great quantity 
of potatoes exhibited. A large, fair, kidney-shaped 
variety of potatoes, called here the New Yorkers, by 
J. 8. Noyes, Concord, are the best samples we have 
seen this year. It appears to have escaped the rot 
better than any other varieties on Mr. Noyes’s farm : 
but he has named the potatoes wrong. It was known 
in Boston a few years since as the St. Helena varicty, 
and, under that name, was for a very long time pop- 
ular as the best boiling potatoes then cultivated; it 
has however, yielded to the destroyer, and is now 
hardly known in Massachusetts. 

Benjamin Whipple, Dunbarton, exhibited the 
Jackson Reds, a large size potato, which has also 
withstood the rot, while other varieties on the same 
farm, and in the same town, have been almost en- 
tirely destroyed. The Jackson Reds are represented 
to be good yielders, and, in the present condition of 
things, as safe a variety as can be planted. 

In addition to those mentioned before, is a barrel 
of New York Whites, (we still believe them to be 
the old St. Helena’s,) from D. Woodman, Meredith. 
They are the finest kidney-shaped we have seen any 
where in the potato seasons. We are informed that 
they have withstood the rot well, only a few being 
affected by it. Seth Eastman, Concord, showed 
samples of three varieties, the White Cristia, Red 
Cristia, and the Western, and all three have been 
prolific and unharmed. A barrel of Western Reds, 
grown by Isaac Hill, Concord, upon pine plain land, 
were beautiful to look at, and we are told they are 
superior for the table. 

here were eighteen entries of butter, which 
looked universally tine and good. They were sam- 
ples of both June and September churnings; some 
of it was neatly put up in half pound lumps. There 
was quite a number of entries for new and old 
cheese. 

In addition to the above were mammoth pump- 
kins, squashes, beets, &c. Then there were several 
specimens of honey. 

An interesting feature in the exhibition was James 
A. Cutting’s patent changeable beehive, with bees 
and honey in them; they were to be seen working. 
James Priest exhibited the same hive unoccupied ; 
and Hiram M. Clark, Alton, another pattern, with 
honey and bees in them. There was also on exhibi- 
tion Stoddard’s self-protecting hive, which, the in- 
ventor says, bids detiance to the miller. 

Of agricultural implements and machinery, the 
exhibition was quite full and interesting. ‘There 
were three patterns of ploughs, from the manufac- 
tories of Currier, Doe, & Co., Concord, J. L. RKobin- 
son & Co., Concord, and the Ames Sward plough. 

Currier, Doe, & Co. exhibited the Yankee corn- 
sheller, straw-cutters of the Ruggles, Nourse, & Ma- 
son pattern, ox yokes and bows, and a variety of 
farming and gardening implements. 

The yokes of ex-Governor Steele attracted much 
attention and commendation. Other yokes, of a 
good form and finish, were exhibited by P. M. Ros- 
siter, Milford, and by A. L. Simpson, Durham. The 
latter gentleman has introduced an improvement, 
for which he has applied for letters patent, by dis- 
pensing with the ring, and using instead a short 
chain, which is hooked to the draught chain, ‘This 
improvement requires two rivets in the yoke, but it 
is so arranged that the strong ox bears his due pro- 
portion of the labor, and the weaker one is so much 
favored. This result, he says, cannot be attained 
under the old arrangement, 
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The eattle pens were admirably filled; and we 
verily believe that no persons upon the ground were 
more surprised at the excellence of the exhibition, 
than were the different exhibiters themselves. The 
orator, Dr. Beekman, of New York, fresh from the 
fields at Albany, where was exhibited the best stock 
in the country, said that the cattle-show was in the 
highest degree creditable for the first essay. He had 
seldom seen better stock; the show of horses was 
also considered excellent; while the sheep were of a 
superior order. This, coming from a good judge, 
who is not given to flattery, is praise indeed. ‘There 
was a full-blood Durham, two years and nine months 
old, from E. C, Starkweather, of Walpole, which 
was esteemed by some the finest animal in the pens. 
He took the highest premium for two years old. He 
is of fine proportions, and by next spring will be 
excelled by no animal in the state. 

We regret that our state of health forbade us to 
attend the ploughing match. The ficld was located 
about half a mile from the centre of the town, upon 
an elevated plain. The land was dry, and free from 
stones, but covered with a thick, tough sward.— 
There were upwards of two thousand spectators. 
The number of entries was eleven single ox teams, 
and three horse teams; the ploughs used were Cur- 
rier, Doe, & Co's., and J. L. Robinson's patterns, 
both Concord ploughs. The teams were well trained, 
of fine proportions, in good order, and were as fine 
specimens as need be seen. One eighth of an acre 
was allotted for each team. The time of ploughing 
did not exceed twenty minutes. There have been 


better matches than this; there should be better at 
the next show. 

We close as we began, by saying, that, all things 
considered, the fair showed a strong interest among 
the people ; one which will, rightly directed, accom- 
It was triumphantly 


plish great good for the state. 
successful. 


a 


THE VALUE OF CANALS AND RAILROADS 
TO FARMERS. 


Canals and railroads are what, in popular lan- 
guage, are termed internal improvements, the phi- 
losophy of which has not generally been duly con- 
sidered. ‘The community has seemingly looked upon 
them with apathy. Instances have not been few, 
where there have been obstacles thrown in their way, 
as if the country were to be ruined by them. And 
they have been mainly viewed in reference to the 
stock-owners, as sources of unnatural wealth. Or, 
if canals and railroads were to be tolerated among the 
yeomanry of a country, they must be located in the 
unmediate vicinity of every man’s own door ; or they 
were to be execrated and condemned. 

Dr. Blake, in his recent excellent work, the Every- 
Day Book for Farmers, remarks, “Canals and rail- 
roads may now and then be found first-rate invest- 
ments. Ordinarily, they are not. Hence, nothing 
is now said of them as investments. This is a matter 
for individual capitalists to investigate. The yco- 
manry and the business men of a country are to look 
upon them principally as the agents for developing 
and promoting the individual and combined wealth 
connected with, or located in, the districts affected by 
them. Hence a state or a populous city, in estab- 
lishing them, may be comparatively indifferent about 
the percentage annually to be received upon their 
cost. If the locations are judicious, it is of minor 
importance nothing is received. 

We will illustrate that meaning by a familiar case, 
readily understood by agriculturists. Here is an in- 
dividual owning a farm of two hundred acres of 
excellent land. A broad river, without a bridge, 





runs through the centre of it. The land was be- 
queathed to him on the condition that he should 
never sell or lease any part of it, but cultivate the 
whole as one farm. His house and outbuildings are 
on one side of the river; and, to get at the other 
side, for every day’s work, or for every load of ma- 
nure put on it, or every load of produce to be returned, 
he has to go a distance of five miles; ten miles both 
ways, which takes up one half of an entire day. 
Now, is it not apparent that it costs the owner double 
to cultivate that portion of his farm beyond the river 
that it does the other? Hence, if the latter is worth 
one hundred dollars per acre, the other cannot be 
worth above fifty dollars an acre. Now, if a bridge 
were made across the river, connecting the two por- 
tions of the farm together, it is evident that the one 
beyond the river would be doubled in value; that is, 
that hundred acres will at once be worth one hun- 
dred dollars per acre instead of fifty, as it was before, 
The bridge, therefore, to this farmer is really worth 
five thousand dollars. Here is exhibited the opera- 
tion of railroads and canals.” 

We will now suppose an individual, with a valu- 
able farm in the south portion of the state, and two 
hundred miles from the city of New York. The 
farm is fertile, and produces most abundantly — per- 
haps four times as much as needed for consumption 
on it; but so far from any market, nothing could be 
sold from it. This farm, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the city of New York, would be worth two 
hundred dollars per acre; but, remote as it is, it has 
been estimated at no more than fifty or seventy-five 
dollars per acre. Yet the moment the Erie Railroad 
is completed, it becomes worth, at least, one hundred 
and fifty dollars per acre, inasmuch as all its surplus 
produce can be carried to market, as conveniently 
and as cheap as though it were only fifteen or twenty 
miles from the city, and no railroad. Thus, under 
corresponding circumstances, all property upon or 
adjacent to a good railroad or canal rises in value, 
perhaps, even more than to balance the amount of 
outlay for the improvement. 

Why is it that in the northern part of the state of 
New York cities and villages have arisen, and wealth 
has been created, as if under the influence of magic ? 
It is because of the Erie Canal. So hereafter cities 
and villages will arise, and wealth will be created in 
the south part of the state, on the completion of the 
Erie Railroad. So it would be every where under 
analogous auspices. Farmers, therefore, should not 
fail to encourage internal improvements. Choose men 
in your state and national legislatures who will vote 
for them. No matter whether they are near you or 
remote. No matter if they pass through the centres 
of your farms, obliging you to make miles of ad- 
ditional fence. You will be paid for it over and over 
again, no one can tell how many times. No matter 
if they are ten, fifteen, or twenty miles from you; the 
life-giving impulse to business will be felt by you. 
Every one cannot be equally near to them. Toa 
community, good roads, good bridges, and railroads 
or canals, are the same as good fences and fertile 
fields are to asingle farm. Here is a rational founda- 
tion for politics, whether exerted for the state or the 
general government. Viewed in reference to such 
an end, the elective franchise is of inestimable worth ; 
whereas exerted only for the benctit of demagogues 
and poverty-stricken politicians, it is of no essential 
value. — The Farmer and Mechanic. 


——¢~— 


None are so hard to please as those whom satiety 
of pleasure makes weary of themselves; nor any 80 
readily provoked as those who have been always 
courted with an emulation of civility. 
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LOMBARD PLUM. 


Synonymes. — Bleecker’s Scarlet, Beekman’s Scarlet. 


This plum is one of the greatest of growers ; it is 
remarkable for its productiveness, and it is very sure 
to bear a large crop, even when most other varieties 
fail from unfavorable weather. It is of good size, 
and of handsome appearance. These great and im- 
portant excellences rank it among the most valuable 
kinds, although it is not of first-rate flavor. Many 
kinds equal it in quality, and several varieties excel 
it in this respect; yet it is a very good, sweet, lus- 
cious fruit. 

Fruit of medial size; roundish-oval, slightly flat- 
tened at the ends, slight suture; pale red in the 
shade, and delicate violet red in the sun, thin bloom; 
stalk two thirds of an inch long, quite slender; flesh 
deep yellow, juicy, pleasant, and of fine quality, but 





not rich. Clingstone. Good for cooking, and for 
the dessert. Ripens early in September, and con- 
tinues till the 20th or 25th. The shoots are smooth 
and glossy, of a bright purple. It is well adapted to 
light soils. 

Our engraving is from a fine bunch presented by 
Mr. Andrew Lackey, of Marblehead. The fruit is 
rather larger than usual. 


—_— ~~ 


Money is a very good servant, but a bad master, 
It may be accused of injustice towards mankind, 
inasmuch as there are only a few who make false 
money, whereas money makes many men false. 
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Domestic Department. 





Letrer to Country Giris.—I have wanted, 
girls, for a long time, to give you a long lecture on 
dress; not because you do not think enough about 
it, but because you do not think right. It is a very 
important matter to be well dressed, and most people 
feel this; but very few ever learn the art. Women 
waste more time and money disfiguring themselves 
than in all other occupations and amusement. Yes, 
and they waste health and happiness also, There is 
an inconceivable amount of worse than useless sew- 
ing done in this country. ‘Thousands of women ruin 
their health, send themselves to an untimely grave, 
putting in stitches that are neither useful nor orna- 
mental. I believe you country girls are peculiarly 
addicted to this folly. Most of you make your own 
dresses, and few of you understand it well; conse- 
quently, you imagine the more stitches you put in, 
the better. 

Then, from want of properly cultivated taste, you 
are addicted to buying cheap finery. You need not 
deny this to me, for I know you too well. I have 
carried my slippers to meeting, and hid my coarse 
shoes behind a log, a little too often not to know how 
country girls dress, Your storekeepers know it 
too, and bring out such a parcel of cheap, tawdry, 
many-colored finery as would be likely to take the 
fancy of a set of Indians. If they can get a lawn or 
a calico with sixty-seven dozen colors in it, so much 
the better. You buy it,— spend a great deal of time 
to make it nicely, — spatter it over with ruffles, folds, 
and frumples, that would disfigure any thing. Then, 
the first time it is washed, fifty-two dozen of the 
colors fade; you have a dirty rag that is fit for 
nothing but to wipe the floor. 

You lament the loss of your money; but what of 
your time? The habit of sew, sew, sewing at a gar- 
ment sixteen times as much as is necessary to make 
it, has become an evil of sufficient magnitude to 
require legislative interference. I once saw a city 
lady go to the country for health, pale, nervous, cross, 
miserable, with a little child as miserable as herself. 
By way of enjoying fresh air and exercise, she sat 
down and sewed diligently, for two full days, to make 
an apron for the child. There were folds, buttons, 
and braid, frumples, and fandangoes past count; 
and she had some dozen to make of that same sort, 
while the poor little child martyr was condemned to 
imprisonment and stripes, to prevent its disfiguring 
the evidences of its mother’s insanity, which it wore 
on its poor miserable little person. I never felt more 
strongly tempted to do any thing, than to roll mother 
and child, finery and work-basket, in a mud-puddle. 
I really thought her husband should have been enti- 
tled to a divorce. Health, happiness, and comfort 
were banished from his fireside by the sewing demon. 
She completely ruined her own health sewing, then 
murdered her children by inches, to keep them from 
spoiling her work. A woman who cannot make a 
half dozen bibs for children in one day, and with all 
the requisites of comfort and convenience, should 
never take her needle in her tingers. — Mrs. Swishelm. 


EE — 


Pumpxin Puppinc. — Take a pint of pumpkin that 
has been stewed soft, and pressed through a colan- 
der. Melt, in half a pint of warm milk, a quarter of 
a pound of butter, and the same quantity of sugar, 
stirring them well together. If you can conveniently 
procure a pint of rich cream, it will be better than 
the milk and butter. Beat eight eggs very light, and 








add them gradually to the other ingredients, alter- 
nately with the pumpkin. Then stir in a wine-glass 
of rose water and a glass of wine mixed together, 
a large teaspoonful of powdered mace and cinnamon 
mixed, and a grated nutmeg. Having stirred the 
whole very hard, put it into a buttered dish, and bake 
it three quarters of an hour. Eat it cold. — Ex- 
change. 








Douth’s Department. 





Temperance Fasies.— The rats once assembled 
in a large cellar, to devise some method of safety 
in getting the bait from a small trap which lay near, 
having seen numbers of their friends and relations 
snatched from them by its merciless jaws. After 
many long speeches, and the proposal of many elab- 
orate but fruitless plans, a happy wit, standing erect, 
said, “It is my opinion that, if with one paw we 
can keep down the spring, we can safely take the 
food from the trap with the other.” All the rats 
present loudly squealed assent, and slapped their 
tails in applause. The meeting adjourned, and the 
rats retired to their homes; but the devastations of 
the trap being by no means diminished, the rats were 
forced to call another “ convention.” The elders, just 
assembled, had commenced their deliberations, when 
all were startled by a faint voice, and a poor rat with 
only three legs, limping into the ring, stood up to 
speak. All were instantly silent: stretching out the 
bleeding remains of his leg, he said, ‘* My friends, I 
have tried the method, and you see the result! 
Now, let me suggest a plan to escape the trap — 
Do not touch it.’ 


ee 


Tue Lanorer. 


The laborer, the laborer ! ' 
God’s nobleman is he: t 

His works are graven in the soil ; 
They float on every sea ; 

The keystone in the social arch, 
Utility his crest; * 

His days are spent in manly toil, 
His nights yield balmy rest. 








Health Department. 





Fravups in Vinegar. —It is not generally known 
to what extent the adulteration, or rather the coun- 
terfeiting, of this article is carried on in this city. 
Under the name of vinegar, deadly poisons are sold 
in large quantities. The mode of this dangerous 
swindle is, to manufacture a spurious article from 
vegetable or mineral poisons, to wit, of sulphuric 
acid, or of nitric acid, or citric or tartaric acids—a 
sufficient quantity to give to a barrel of Croton a 
sharp, pungent, acid taste. This, colored with sour 
beer, or burnt sugar, is sold for “ cider vinegar,” or 
is sold uncolored for “‘ white wine vinegar.” Sul- 
phuric and nitric acids, by their common names of 
oil of vitriol and aquafortis, are known by all to be 
deadly mineral poisons; and the others, though to a 
less degree, highly injurious. A mock article, called 
vinegar, can be manufactured of any of these ma- 
terials at an expense of ten cents per barrel, exclu- 
sive of the cost of the barrel. — Farmer and Me- 
chanic. 
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Mechanics’ Department, Arts, $c. 





Tron coaTED with Giass. — From the great ten- 
dency to oxidation, and the consequent decay which 
iron, in every shape of rolled or wrought manufac- 
ture, has inherent in its nature, it has ever been the 

ractice to cover it with an artificial coat, to preserve 
t from the destructive effects of the elements; and 
within comparatively few years past, many plans 
have been adopted for this purpose. Various paints 
and pigments, zinc, enamel for culinary utensils, and 
numerous other appliances, have been laid before 
the public, each, perhaps, good in its own way, but 
neither of them applicable as a universal coating for 
iron under all circumstances, in numerous cases. 

At the soirée of the president of the institution of 
Civil Engineers, last week, some specimens of iron 
manufacture were exhibited, coated with glass, from 
the Smethwick iron works of Messrs. Selby & Jones, 
near Birmingham, and which would appear to be the 
very desideratum so long sought for. There were 
three ornamental dinner plates, three pieces of iron 
tube, a frying pan, a piece of corrugated iron roof, all 
covered with a clear transparent glass, and which 
were viewed with much admiration by the visitors. 
In the process of coating plates, corrugated or plain 
roofing, tiles, tubing of all kinds and dimensions, 
frying-pans, gridirons, saucepans, kettles, caldrons, 
or boilers, in lieu of coppers, and a host of other im- 
plements, domestic, agricultural, and manufactur- 

. —the article is first thoroughly cleansed in an 
acid solution, to free it from every particle of grease, 
similar to the preparation for tinning, zincking, &c. 
It is then covered with glutinous preparation, over 
) mig is laid a coat of glass, ground to a fine pow- 

r. 

The article is then introduced into a furnace of a 
peculiar construction and sufficient temperature, in 
which the glass is fused, and the intermediate gluti- 
nous matter being evaporated, the glass fills the ex- 
ternal pores of the metal, and becomes firmly united 
to it; and in answer to our inquiries, we were in- 
formed that, as the manipulation: became facilitated 
by practice, it was probable that the cost of a glass- 
coated iron material of these common kinds would 
be but a mere nominal trifle more than the plain 
articles themselves. 

With respect to the ornamental articles, they, of 
course, involve some little more complexity, but bid 
fair to open a field of design and novelty of much 
interest. We were shown some ornamental dinner- 
plates of the same material, each of which was four 
ounces lighter than an earthen-ware plate of the best 
construction, size for size. The foliage and designs 
are in relief, and are executed by a kind of stencil- 
ling: one color being put on, it is transferred to the 
kiln and fixed; then, when cold, another color is 
added, again fixed, and withdrawn, and so on until 
the design is complete. From the inspection af- 
forded us, we have no doubt whatever, that as, by 
practice, the colors become improved, and full com- 
mand over their application obtained, this really ele- 
gant invention will be applied to numerous purposes 
at present scarce thought of. To washstands and 
toilet furniture it would be most applicable, as also 
for sideboards, chiffonniéres, door plates, and panels, 
fire grate ornaments, and to numerous other pur- 

es in decorative building and architecture. For 
plates for the names of streets it would be almost in- 
destructible, and might be brought into use with 
much effect for shop front architecture. We were 
shown, among other specimens, a small door panel, 
with a bunch of foliage in the centre, surrounded 
with an arabesque border, to represent gold, which 





had a very pleasing effect. The invention is another 
step onward in the progress of art and science, and 
is of much interest. — Mining Journal. 





SOME USES OF YELLOW DOCK. 


The yellow dock is a pernicious weed in cultivated 
grounds. It is a tough, hard, long-lived plant, ex- 
hausting to the soil, and difficult to eradicate. It is 
nevertheless useful for some purposes, and is often 
serviceable as a medicine. 

Two or three years ago, Professor Salisbury made 
an analysis of it. 

100 grains of the ashes of the root gave, 

11. grains of carbonic acid, 
-500 of a grain of siliciac acid, 
26.20 grains of different kinds of phosphates, 
3.827 ‘ of lime, 
7.620 “ magnesia, 
9.723 potash, 
18.480 ‘ soda, 
4.502 “ sulphuric acid, 
3.898 * chlorine, 
11.600 ‘ organic acids. 

Any one can see that a plant which contains so 
large a quantity of phosphates, as well as so much 
lime, magnesia, potash, soda, &c., must necessarily 
exhaust the soil, and is therefore an unprofitable 
companion for those crops which we are cultivating. 

Now, what are the good properties of this “ nus- 
sance?” Professor 8, says the leaves are sometimes 
eaten for greens. This is true; every good house- 
wife knows that the tender leaves of the curled dock 
are excellent for greens. He also remarks that they 
are somewhat laxative, and form an excellent diet 
in scorbutic complaints. The roots contain a yellow 
dye, and are sometimes used for coloring. This dye, 
on exposure to the atmosphere for some time, changes 
to a reddish color. 

As a medicine, it has enjoyed some reputation. 
A decoction of the root, when made into a sirup, is a 
laxative, and also has tonic properties, and is useful 
in such diseases as the salt rheum, and other cuta- 
neous affections. In its tonic and laxative properties 
it somewhat resembles rhubarb. It has also been 
used as medicine for the itch, and an ointment made 
of it for external application in such cases. 

The powdered root has also been used as a tooth 
powder in case of tender and spongy gums. It is 
extensively used in patent medicines. Some of the 
famous sarsaparillas are composed in part of this 
root. 

Professor 8. says it yields its active properties to 
water and alcohol. The infusion or decoction is. 
yellow, and the tincture is of a dark yellow color, 
(the alcohol takes up nearly all of the coloring mat- 
ter,) with an odor of the root, and an excessively 
pungent, bitter taste. 

It requires several fresh additions of water and 
alcohol before the active properties can all be ex- 
tracted. The residue, after sufficient maceration, is 
inodorous and almost tasteless. In several trials of 
this kind, it was found necessary to add water or 
alcohol from four to five times, keeping the whole 
addition briskly boiling for ten or fifteen minutes, 
before the bitter, astringent principle could all be 
taken up. 

On subjecting the green root to a temperature of 
212°, in a partially closed vessel, it turns to a dark 
brown color, and gives off a very strong, pungent 
odor, like that of the dry root. 

By long-continued boiling, the pungent, bitter 
qualities become greatly diminished: a protracted 
heat will therefore diminish its activity as a medi- 
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cine. The bitter principles, especially, escape by the 
evaporation of the liquid, and the residue is more 
nauseating. 

It should be gathered while in flower, whether 
needed for medicine or to eradicate from your fields. 
— Maine Farmer. 


—a 


PROFITS OF FINE WOOL. 


Mr. Eptror: It seems to be the opinion of some, 
that fine wool cannot be as profitably grown, in this 
section of country, as the coarser or medium grades. 
Now, I think this a decided mistake. I have taken 
some pains, for the last few years, to ascertain what 
kind of wool was the most profitable, and for that 
purpose have used both Merino and Saxon, and the 
two crossed. The result has been rather in favor of 
the fine-grades. The average weight of fleeces of 
the different grades of my flock this season, together 
with the prices they sold for last, was as follows : — 


Pounds. Ounces. a Vagne pee 
Extra, 3 14 50 $1 94 
Prime, 4 3 44 1 84 
No. 1, + 5 41 er 
No. 2, t 12 39 1 85 
No. 3, de Laine, 4 12 34 1 61 


The finest grade extra were all ewes, with the ex- 
ception of one yearling buck: the coarsest, Nos. 2 
and 3, were heavier in proportion to the rest, in con- 
sequence of my having selected principally from those 
grades for sale. 

The two highest grades, I believe, are what would 
be called Saxon wool, ranging from twenty-one to 
twenty-six curves to the inch, although taken in part 
from Merino sheep; Nos. 1 and 2 Merino, number- 
ing from seventeen to twenty; No. 3, although not 
coarser than some Merinos in this section, I consider 
too coarse for profit. My sheep were not weighed 
this year as usual, but will probably not vary much 
from the last three years, the average weight of 
which has been about sixty-eight pounds. The av- 
erage weight of fleece this season was about four 
pounds and five ounces. My aim is to so improve 
my flock as to produce both a heavy and fine fleece; 
or, in other words, a Merino fleece of Saxon wool. 
How near I shall come to the accomplishment of my 
object, will be, of course, for time to determine. 

W. D. DICKINSON. 


ee 


APPLES AS FOOD. 


The late Payne Wingate, of Hallowell, Me., made 
some experiments in feeding pigs with apples, com- 
pared with potatoes. Both the apples and potatoes 
were boiled, or rather stewed, separately, and about 
four quarts of oat and pea meal mixed with each 
bushel, at the time the cooking was finished — the 
meal being intimately incorporated with the potatoes 
and apples while they were hot, and the mass left to 
ferment slightly before it was fed to the pigs. 

Two pigs of the same litter, and, as near as prac- 
ticable, of the same weight, were taken; one was 
fed for a week on a given quantity of the cooked 
potatoes per day, and the other on the same quantity 
of apples. At the end of each week the pigs were 
weighed, and the food was reversed: the pig to 
which potatoes had been given was fed on apples, 
and the one which had received apples was fed for 
the next week on potatoes. This course was contin- 
ued through several weeks, the food of each pig 
being changed every week. The result was, that 
the apples proved to be fully equal, or somewhat 
superior, to the potatoes. In this instance, the apples 








were mostly sweet, and they, as well as the potatoes, 
were nearly in a ripe state, 

On another occasion, Mr. Wingate experimented 
with sweet, compared with sour apples, in various 
ways. He found that when they were fed raw to 
swine, the sweet apples were preferable; the ani- 
mals ate them better, as the sour apples seemed to 
make their teeth sore; but when both were cooked 
and mixed with meal in the way above described, 
there was no difference in the gain produced by an 
equal quantity of each. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that all the apples used were of palatable 
kinds, nearly ripe; and that unripe and ill-flavored 
apples are known to be less relished by stock, as well 
as less nutritive. It is probable, also, that when sour 
apples are eaten raw, and in considerable quantities, 
the animal may take into the stomach too large an 
amount of acid, which may tend to derange the 
digestive organs. This objection would be chiefly 
obviated by cooking, and the saccharine fermenta- 
tion, by which the pulp loses much of its acid, and 
becomes nearly sweet. It does not appear, from 
analysis, that the amount of actual nourishment is 
much greater in sweet than in sour apples. (See 
comparison of the analysis of the Roxbury Russet 
and Talman Sweeting.) 

Mr. Wingate practised fattening swine, for several 
years, on food composed principally of apples. ‘The 
animals attained good weights, and the pork was 
solid, and of excellent quality. In other instances, 
we have known apples fed raw to horses, cows, and 
other stock through the winter, with much advan- 
tage. For using in this way, sweet apples would 
probably be best, and they should be such as will 
keep till spring. They may be stored in a cellar 
under the barn, or in the bottom of the hay-mow — 
a proper place having been left for that purpose when 
the hay was put in. They will be more likely to 
be injured by heating than freezing. ‘They will sel- 
dom freeze in such a situation as is mentioned; and 
if they should be touched by frost, their nutritive 
properties will not be much lessened, if they remain 
in a dark place where they will thaw slowly. 

A peck of apples a day, fed to a cow, has been 
found to add more than a quart to the daily quantity 
of milk, besides greatly increasing its richness, as 
well as improving the condition of the cow. The 
effect of apples is equally favorable to other stock. 
Horses fatten on them, and their coats assume the 
brilliancy which hardly any other food will give 
them. For all stock they answer a similar purpose 
as vegetables, in preventing costiveness, which is 
likely to ensue from the exclusive use of dry food; 
and in this way, and by the nutriment they contain, 
they contribute much to the animal’s thrift. 

An impression prevails that apples will dry up the 
milk of a cow. This idea has been imbibed either 
from the effect produced on a cow by eating a very 
large quantity of apples at once, by which surfeit 
and fever were brought on, or from the trial not 
being properly conducted till the animal had become 
habituated to the food. The ill effects attributed to 
apples would have occurred with any other rich 
food, as any kind of grain, potatoes, or other vege- 
tables. 

A fair average product of an acre of orcharding, 
in good bearing condition, may be estimated at two 
hundred to three hundred bushels a year; and at 
this rate we doubt whether so great an amount of 
animal nourishment can be obtained from the same 
extent of land, in proportion to the expense, by any 
other crop. We should not hesitate, therefore, to 
recommend the cultivation of apples as food for 
stock. —— Albany Cultivator. 


—@~—— 


Nothing is more frightful than active ignorance. 
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FARMER’S CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Man being by nature a social being, it is a matter 
of considerable importance to know how to turn this 
sociability to the most agreeable and useful account. 
In every thing which we do, system is better than 
confusion, because it is more effective ‘in attaining 
any desired, not to say desirable result. The pleas- 
ure of a social dance is increased by observing cer- 
tain rules which art and decorum have prescribed. 
So, too, the pleasure of a social meeting among farm- 
ers will be enhanced by the aid of a system, which 
happily combines the useful with the agreeable, in 
the intercourse between neighbors pursuing a com- 
mon profession. A club or society has for its object 
an organized effort to promote an interest common 
among all its members. In this way, by small con- 
tributions, each member of the club has the benefit 
of a good agricultural library purchased by its funds. 
Its wealth becomes the property of all; for each 
member of the society is ready to communicate to 
his associates all new facts which his reading, or his 
experience, has brought to light. Information is 
vastly extended ‘in all directions, and the community 
becomes at once distinguished for its general intel- 
ligence and its skilful and profitable agriculture. 

Nothing great and valuable has been achieved in 
the world without an association of effort. Farmers 
very generally neglect this element of strength, and 
hence their advancement is comparatively slow. 
Military men, lawyers, and physicians have their 
professional libraries, and study them closely, if they 
would understand the true principles of their re- 
spective pursuits. This mental training is invaluable 
in developing human intellect, no matter what the 
calling. Lawyers fill three fourths of all the impor- 
tant offices in the United States, from that of presi- 
dent downward; not because they are the most 
numerous class, but because farmers and mechanics 
omit to qualify themselves to command the suffrages 
of their brother farmers and mechanics, whose votes 
rule every state in the Union. If Congress were 
filled with honest farmers from our thirty states, 
they would settle all sectional disputes in a week; 
and we trust that before the close of the present 
century, the cultivators and owners of American soil 
will have a majority in their national legislature. 
The elevation of farmers in their own estimation, and 
in reality, by wise intellectual culture, can be effected 
by the aid of clubs, whose members meet often for 
the purpose of mutual instruction. The secretary 
or president of such a‘club should be directed to 
subscribe for eight or ten of the best agricultural 
journals in the country, and to purchase books relat- 
ing to rural affairs, to the extent of the means of the 
society, whether small or great. There is no power 
equal to that of knowledge; and it is time for the 
farmers of the Union to understand this fact, and 
act accordingly. Most of the natural sciences have 
a direct bearing on the rewards of farm labor; and 
those agriculturists who acquire a competent knowl- 
edge of these, will have the advantage, other things 
being equal, in every community. 

All colleges and academies should be encouraged 
to teach chemistry, geology, physiology, physical 
geography, and meteorology, in their connection 
with agriculture. This will soon create a higher 
standard of popular intelligence on these important 
subjects. Farmers’ clubs and societies can then be 
maintained in a flourishing condition, without the 
least difficulty. Horticultural societies will also be 
equally popular ; for all will rejoice in the culture of 
choice fruits, beautiful shrubbery and flowers. A 
refined taste and discriminating judgment will follow 
all well-directed labors to improve the invaluable 
advantages which Providence has conferred on the 
American people. Without labor, nothing useful is 








attainable. Savages never cease to be such till they 
make an effort to improve their condition. Isolated 
efforts made by individuals can do something, but 
infinitely less than well-concerted, associated action. 
Wise and efficient action is what is needed. All 
county agricultural societies should be cheerfully 
sustained, and new ones established where none 
exist. The gentle stimulus of numbers does a world 
of good in the way of keeping up a general interest 
in the cause of improvement. Without this genial 
excitement, little or nothing is done for the advance- 
ment of this most honorable and ancient of all 
human arts. Professional enthusiasm may be in- 
dulged to a limited extent to decided advantage. — 
Southern Cultivator. ; 


a oe 


LIGHTNING. 


So long as lightning is occasioned merely by the 
action of two clouds, not the slightest danger is to 
be apprehended. Thunder, being only a report, is 
perfectly harmless at all times. But when the elec- 
tricity comes within the .attraction of the carth, 
either by a cloud crossing over a lofty mountain, or 
sinking near the earth’s surface, it passes down from 
the cloud to the earth, sometimes rolling along like a 
large ball, clearing owt of its way every thing that 
offers resistance to it; thus it will often tear up 
trees, set houses on fire, and even destroy animal 
life, should it impede its progress. This ball is a 
liquid in a state of fusion, and not (as has been 
supposed by some persons unacquainted with the 
science) a metallic substance called thunder-bolt. 
There are metallic substances sometimes precipitated 
from the air; these are termed aérolites, and have 
nothing to do with the electricity of storms. As 
soon as the clouds disperse, which is usually after a 
vivid flash of lightning, and a very loud clap of 
thunder, the rain descends, the electric power is 
destroyed, and the storm ceases, Although storms 
arise from what may be called the accidents of na- 
ture, and are of great importance as an effort of 
nature, by which the atmosphere is cleared of all 
those impurities it imbibes from their dangerous ten- 
dencies, and the terrors to which they give rise, they 
are productive of much advantage. — Sharp's London 
Magazine. 


ee 


NUTRITION IN VARIOUS GRAINS. 


Wheat is one of the most important of all crops. 
The grain contains from fifty to seventy per cent. of 
starch, from ten to twenty per cent. of gluten, and 
from three to five per cent. of fatty matter. The pro- 
portion of gluten is said to be largest in the grain of 
quite warm countries. 

It is a singular fact, that, in all the seed of wheat 
and other grains, the principal part of the oil lies 
near or in the skin, as also does a large portion of 
the gluten. The bran owes to this much of its nu- 
tritive and fattening qualities. ‘Thus, in refining our 
flour to the utmost possible extent, we diminish 
somewhat its value for food. The phosphates of the 
ash also lie to a great degree in the skin. The best 
fine flour contains about seventy pounds of starch to 
each hundred. The residue of one hundred pounds 
consists of ten or twelve pounds of gluten, six to 
eight pounds of sugar and gum, and ten to fourteen 
pounds of water, and a little oil. . 

Rye flour more nearly resembles wheaten flour in 
its composition than any other; it has, however, more 
of certain gummy and sugary substances, which 
make it tenacious, and also impart a sweetish taste. 
In baking all grains and roots which have much 
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starch in them, a certain change takes place in their 
chemical composition. . . . By baking, flour be- 
comes more nutritious, and more easily digestible, 
because more soluble. 

Barley contains rather less starch than wheat, also 
less sugar and gum. There is little gluten, but a 
substance somewhat like it, and containing about 
the same amount of nitrogen. 

Oats. — Oatmeal is little used as food in this 
country, but it is equal, if not superior, in its nu- 
tritious qualities, to flour from any of the other 
grains ; superior, I have no doubt, to most of the 
fine wheaten flour of northern latitudes. It con- 
tains from ten to eighteen per cent. of a body having 
about the same amount of nitrogen or gluten. Be- 
sides this, there is a considerable quantity of sugar 
and gum, and from five to six per cent. of oil or fatty 
matter, which may be obtained in the form of a clear, 
fragrant liquid. Oatmeal cakes owe their peculiar 
agreeable taste and smell to this oil. Oatmeal, then, 
has not only an abundance of substance containing 
nitrogen, but is also quite fattening. It is, in short, 
an excellent food for working animals, and, as has 
been abundantly proved in Scotland, for working 
men also. : 

Buckwheat is less nutritious than the other grains 
which we have noticed. Its flour has from six to 
ten per cent. of nitrogenous compounds, about fifty 
per cent. of starch, and from five to eight of sugar 
and gum. In speaking of buckwheat or of oats, we 
of course mean without husks. 

Rice was tormerly supposed to contain little nitro- 
gen; but recent examinations have shown that there 
is a considerable portion, some six or eight per cent., 
of a substance like gluten. ‘The percentage of fatty 
matter and of sugar is quite small, but that of starch 
much larger than in any grain yet mentioned, being 
between eighty and ninety per cent.; usually about 
eighty-two. 

Indian corn is the last of grains that we shall no- 
tice. This contains about sixty per cent. of starch ; 
nearly the same as oats. The proportion of oil and 
gum is large, about ten per cent.: this explains the 
fattening properties of Indian meal, so well known 
to practical men. There is, besides these, a good por- 
tion of sugar. The nitrogenous substances are also 
considerable in quantity, some twelve to sixteen per 
cent. All these statements are from the prize essay 
of Mr. J. H. Salisbury, published by the New York 
State Agricultural Society. They show that the 
results of European chemists have probably been 
obtained by the examination of varieties inferior to 
ours; they have not placed Indian corn much above 
the level of buckwheat or rice, whereas, from the 
above, it is seen to be “in most respects superior to 
any other grain.” 

Sweet corn differs from all other varieties, contain- 
ing only about eighteen per cent. of starch. The 
amount of sugar is, of course, very large ; the nitroge- 
nous substance amounts to the very large propor- 
tion of twenty per cent. ; of gum, to thirteen or four- 
teen; and of oil, to about eleven. This, from the 
above results, is one of the most nourishing crops 
grown. If it can be imade to yield as much per acre 
as the harder varieties, it is well worth a trial on a 
large scale. — Prof. Norton's Elements of Scientific Ag- 
riculture. 

—————— 


DRESSING CATTLE. 


Much has been said on the propriety of wisping 
and currying cows and fattening oxen in the byre, 
and much may be said in recommendation of the 
practice, were the cattle always confined to the 
byre; but animals which are at liberty a part of the 
day, do not require artificial dressing except when 





in high condition ; inasmuch as they can dress their 
own and one another’s skin much better than any 
cattle-man. With cattle constantly confined in the 
byre, it seems indispensable for their good health to 
brush their skin daily; and I believe no better in- 
strument can be used for the purpose than an old 
curry-comb, assisted with a wisp of straw. Curry- 
ing should only be performed on the cattle when not 
at food; and this should be strictly enjoined, for 
people who have charge of animals have a strong 
propensity to dress and fondle them when at food ; 
from no desire to torment them, but chiefly because 
they will then be in aquiet mood. Still, the process 
has a tendency to irritate some cattle, and please 
others so much as to make them desist eating, and 
on that account should be prevented. Many other 
animals are never more jealous of being approached 
than when eating their food, as exemplified by the 
growl of a dog, and the scowl of a horse. — Stephens 
Farmer's Guide. 


a ae 


AMOUNT OF FOOD CONSUMED BY 
CATTLE. 


It is supposed that an ox which attains the weight 
of 70 stones imperial at the end of the season, con- 
sumes, in fattening, a double horse-load of turnips 
per week; and as carts are usually loaded at field- 
work in winter, the weight of a load may be esti- 
mated at about 15 cwt.; so that the ox will con- 
sume about 24 cwt., or 16 stones 2 lbs. a day, or 5 
stones 5 lbs. at each of three meals; and about 194 
tons during the season of twenty-six weeks. The 
calves may consume one half, or 8 stones, and the 
two-year-olds three quarters, or 12 stones a day; 
cows receiving one third of the oxen, 6 stones 6 lbs. 
aday. Each scullful contains about 374 lbs. These 
comparative quantities are given from no authen- 
ticated data; for I believe no comparative trials, 
with different ages of cattle, have ever been made, 
but merely from what people imagine to be near the 
truth; and such an estimate should be made at 
the beginning of every season, that you may know 
whether there are turnips enough to serve the stock. 
It was correctly ascertained by Mr. Stephenson, 
Whitelaw, East Lothian, in a careful experiment of 
feeding 18 oxen of 42 stones, that they consumed 
10 stones 2 Ibs. on an average, each, of turnips daily ; 
and Mr. Boswell Irvine, of Kingcausie, found that 
oxen of 43 stones consumed only 9 stones of turnips, 
each, daily. This discrepancy between the two 
statements might be explained, perhaps, if we knew 
every particular of the treatment in the two cases. 
Taking 94 stones as the average quantity of turnips 
consumed every day by oxen of 42 stones, and taking 
it for granted that oxen consume food nearly in pro- 
portion to their weight, the result will be very nearly 
what is stated above by guess, nearly 16 stones per 
day, by cattle of 70 stones. — Stephens Farmer’s Guide. 


—— 


SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA. 


It has long been alleged that the aurora borealis 
has the effect of producing a certain direction of 
wind, and colored aurora borealis is always indicative 
of a change of existing weather. 

The mean annual fall of rain on the surface of 
the globe has been taken at 34 inches ; which, taking 
the area of its surface, 196,815,658 square miles, 
would amount (at 1000 ounces to the cubic foot) to 
431,033,808,959,6444 tons per annum. 

It is a fact undeniably proved, that if sheep are 
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allowed free access to salt, they will never be subject 
to the disease called the “rot.” 

Wooden posts or stakes driven under salt vats, 
owing to the preserving quality of the salt, are prac- 
tically indestructible. It would be very easy to 
adapt this hint to the preservation of fence, garden 
posts, &c., as they do in Syracuse. 

The elastic force of steam is the moving agent of 
the machinery attached to an engine; and therefore, 
to keep the velocity constant, the supply of steam 
must be regulated to the resistance to be overcome. 

Twenty-seven inches of snow give three inches of 
water when melted, and the water thus obtained is 
found to contain ammonia, which is the cause of its 
great softness, 

A large species of the star-fish possesses the power 
of breaking itself into fragments under the influence 
of terror, rage, or despair. 

When we look at the moon through a telescope 
which magnifies two hundred times, we behold the 
objects on its lunar surface in the same manner as if 
we were standing at a point 238,800 miles from the 
earth, in the direction of the moon, or only 1200 
miles from that orb, reckoning its distance to be 
240,060 miles. 

A cement composed of four parts of pure chalk, 
and five and one half parts of fresh blue alluvial 
clay, will be found cheaper than any other as an 
hydraulic mortar. 

A vessel, moving through the water, communicates 
a motion to the same, and this quantity of motion is 
equal to that which is lost by the moving vessel. — 
Canadian Agriculturist. 


—_@———_. 


It is observed, that the most censorious are gen- 
erally the least judicious, who, having nothing to 
recommend themselves,’ will be finding fault with 
others. No man envies the merit of another who has 
enough of his own. 


es 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. . 


Lecrurrs on the General Relations which Science 
bears to Practical Agriculture, delivered before 
the New York State Agricultural Society, by 
James F. W. Johnston, F. R.S., &c., &. New 
York: C. M. Saxton, 123 Fulton St. 

Prof. Johnston is among the ablest writers on the 
science of agriculture, and his works are justly noted 
for their practical bearing; therefore they rank high 
in point of utility, and are among the most interest- 
ing and instructive works extant, on agricultural 
science. 


Hovey’s MacazinE or Horticutture. — This work, 
which has been recently reduced to $2 per annum, 
sustains a high rank, particularly in pomology and 
floriculture. 

Downtxe’s Horticutturist is a very interesting 
work. Besides the various subjects of horticulture, it 
is a work of fine taste on the subjects of rural archi- 


tecture, which is attracting much attention. Joseph 
Breek & Co., Boston. 

Transactions of the New Haven Horticultural 
Society, for 1849, with an Address by Professor J. P. 
Norton, is received by the politeness of Levi Durand, 
Derby, Ct. 


Farmen’s Guipr. — This valuable work, which may 





be obtained at far less expense than the English edi- 
tion, has arrived to the tenth number. Fetridge & 
Co., 15 State St. 


American Friora is among the most interesting 
and beautiful works of the day. It is now in a 
course of republication, with improvements. New 
York: Greene & Spencer. 


IntustratepD Natura. History is a very popular 
work, containing life-like representations of various 
animals, with scientific and interesting descriptions. 
Greene & Spencer, New York. This is also a re- 
publication. The first volume is now in progress. 


—~ ~—— 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Of Calvin Haskell, Harvard, specimens of the 
Spice Sweeting, a large and beautiful apple, of ex- 
cellent quality. It isso much like the Hubbardston 
Nonsuch in size, form, and color, that it would be 
difficult to distinguish them, as to appearance, were 
it not for the russety patch that occasionally appears 
as a prominent mark on the Nonsuch. 

There are several other varieties of apple under 
the name of Spice Sweeting. The most prominent 
kind in this section is an early variety, that origi- 
nated on the farm of Jacob Deane, Mansfield, and it 
has often been seen at the exhibitions of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society. As this has been long known 
to the public, we think it should be regarded as the 
true, and entitled to the name exclusively. See 
American Fruit-Book. 

From E. W. Bull, Concord, a lot of fine seedling 
grapes, which he produced by a cross of the Ca- 
tawba with a native grape. It is very good, and 
partakes of the nature of its parents, having some of 
the vinous flavor of the Catawba, and a little of the 
acid peculiar to our native fruit. This is not a good 
season for testing grapes, as but very few come to 
perfection, owing to the coldness of the season, and 
a blast on the leaves. The bunches and berries of 
this grape are large, and Mr. Bull remarks that it is 
productive, perfectly hardy, and that it generally 
ripens early in September. 

From Moody Ordway, of the Garrison nursery, 
West Newbury, a box containing a variety of excel- 
lent apples and pears. Among the most prominent 
is the Rock Sweeting, an apple of a high character, 
both for the dessert and for baking. It is very ten- 
der and rich. The size is medium; form flattish ; 
and the color is nearly all a beautiful red. It is 
doubtless one of the finest of sweet apples. In use 
from the middle of August to November. It origi- 
nated on the farm of the late Elihu Pearson, Esq., 
“ Byfield Mills,” Newbury. It came up between two 
rocks; hence its name. We have growing another 
Rock Sweeting, from Capt. Silas Allen, Shrewsbury, 
which is a late winter and spring fruit. We know 
not for which variety the name may be claimed by 
right of priority. The same name for several fruits 
produces confusion in the pomological nomenclature, 


| which ought to be avoided. Also fine specimens of 
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the Hubbardston Nonsuch, and other apples, and 
Beurre Bosc pears, which are among the very finest 
of this or any other season. 

Friend J. Oliver, of Lynn, has sent us some native 
grapes, from Loring Burrell, of that town, which we 
think are the finest native grapes that we have tasted 
this season. ‘The size is medial. 

Of Briggs Arnold, East Abington, a large late 
seedling peach, very fine for the season ; but peaches 
do not come to perfection in this month. Also 
Peck’s Pleasant apple. Excellent specimens. This 
is onc of the finest of apples, when the fruit is fair, 
but generally the crop of fair fruit is small, so that it 
is not a valuable variety to cultivate for the market. 

From George Bryant, East Bridgewater, Long 
Stem apples. This apple is among the finest in 
quality. It is not of a high flavor, but it is very 
pleasant, mild, crisp, and juicy, and such as almost 
every one would admire. 

From J. L. Lovering, Hartford, Vt., several vari- 
eties of pears. The one now in use is the St. 
Michael, as it is called in New England, and Virga- 
lieu of New York. White Doyenne is a general 
name in different parts of the country. On the sea- 
board in New England, it generally blasts and cracks, 
so that it is worthless. It succeeds pretty well in 
the interior. In the Middle and Western States, it is 
very hardy, both in tree and frnit, and is one of the 
very best and most profitable varieties. It is now 
the principal pear in this market, brought from New 
York. The other varieties will receive attention in 
due time. 

From G. F. Chandler, Lancaster, a fine bunch of 
Kloss Blue Stem winter wheat, or Banner wheat, as 
generally called in Maine. This is in the straw, and 
is between four and five feet high, very large and 
full heads, and fine plump kernel. Last season, 
Hon. Rufus M’Intire, of Parsonsfield, Me., sent to 
us half a bushel of this wheat, for distribution. We 
furnished Mr. Chandler with one quart, and he 
raised eighty-eight quarts from it, on fourteen rods 
of land. It is probably one of the finest varieties 
of winter wheat, and we have a little more for dis- 
tribution. 

We have some fruit from Leonard Cheney and 
others, which has not yet received proper attention. 


—_———_ 


GRAND FOWL EXHIBITION. 


It will be seen by advertisement on our cover, that 
a grand show of fowls will come off soon in this 
city. It will doubtless be the largest exhibition of 
the kind ever made in any part of the world. All 
who have fine fowls should contribute, and have 
them put into neat and convenient cages, so that they 
will show to advantage. We hope that the native 
fowls of the country will be well represented, for 
some of them are as beautiful as any foreign breeds ; 
and in their excellent qualities, also, they are not ex- 
celled. Let not our fine natives be kept at home, 
and foreign breeds take the most prominent place in 
the show. 





THE WAY-SIDE WELL, 


O, the pretty way-side well, 
Wreathed about with roses, 

Where, beguiled with soothing spell, 
Weary foot reposes. 


With a welcome fresh and green, 
Wave thy border grasses, 

By the dusty traveller seen, 
Sighing as he passes. 


Threads the drover on thy sward, 
Comes the beggar to thee, 
Free as gentleman or lord 
From his steed to woo thee. 


Thou from parching lip dost earn 
Many a murmured blessing, 

And enjoyest in thy turn 
Innocent caressing. 


Fair the greeting face ascends, 
Like a naiad daughter, 

When the peasant lassie bends 
To thy trembling water. 


When she leans upon the pail, 

Glancing o’er the meadow, 
Sweet shall fall the whispered tale, 
_ Soft the double shadow, 


Mortals love thy erystal cup; 
Nature seems to pet thee; 

Seething summer’s fiery lip 
Hath no power to fret thee. 


Coolly sheltered, hid from smirch, 
In thy cavelet shady, 

O’er thee, in a silver birch, 
Stoops a Forest lady. 


To thy glass the star of eve 
Shyly dares to bend her ; 

Matron Moon thy depths receive, 
Globed in mellow splendor. 


Beautcous spray! forever owned, 
Undisturbed by station, — 

Not to thirsty lips alone 
Serving mild donation. 

Never come the newt or frog, 
Pebble thrown in malice, 

Mud, or withered leaves to clog 
Or defile thy chalice. 


— Dickens’ ** Household Words.” 





TERMS. —Tue New ENGLAND Farmer is published 
every other Saturday, making a neat and handsome 
volume, at the close of the year, of 416 pages, at $la 
year. or five copies for $4, payable in advance. It may 
be elegantly bound in muslin, embossed and gilt, at 25 
cents a volume, if left at this office. As it is stereo- 
typed, back numbers can be furnished to new subscribers. 
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